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black with outline drawing imparts an effectiveness and life t() 
much of his work which is wholly lacking in many of the pro _ 
ductions of our art schools. 

Next month we shall give a second paper on Brush Drawing 
written by a pupil of Mr. Cook’s, a lady who has several times* 
appeared in the catalogue of the Royal Academy. 


My dear Children, — Have you ever heard of a Floral 
Clock ? Has anyone ever told you, or have you ever read 
that flowers go to sleep at different times r 

The days are getting longer, and no doubt your mothers 
let you stay in the garden a little later every evening, j u . st 
as I let my children go out again after they have had tea. 

I want you to do something for me in this time. If there 
are several of you, one must say that he will watch a daisy, 
another that she will watch a buttercup, and so on, and the 
moment it closes its eye, you must run and find out the exact 
time. If you are fortunate to possess a real watch, so much 
the better, you and the watch can then work together. Keep 
a little note book and write down the flower, and the time. 
To be quite sure you have made no mistake, take the same 
flowers two or three nights, and then choose another. 

You see, if we can get a good flower clock, it may be of 
great use to you some day when you are grown up and take 
long walks. If you do not happen to have a watch on you, you 
will always be able to tell the time as evening draws nigh. 
And il you taught the table to some poor boys who cannot 
afford to buy watches you may be doing them a very great 
service. 

Will you send a list of the flowers you notice and the time 
before the 30th of June to 

Your loving 

Auntie Mai. 

A prize of 3 s. is offered to girls under 12 for the best short 
tale, not to exceed 150 words, on the subject “ Ingratitude.’ 

A prize of 3 s. is offered to boys under 12 for the best design 

or a kite. Drawing paper not to exceed the size of a sheet 
ot note paper. 

S( nd to Auntie Mai, Wharfmead, Llkley, by June 30th. 


BOOKS. 


En hoexkens ende boexkens.” 


dear Editor, -An article in this month’s Macmillan on the 
“ Education of Girls,” points out the contrast between the old system of 
repression, and modern liberty, the writer of which, whilst rejoicing that 
much that was injurious and superstitious has disappeared, is disposed to 
think that the pendulum has swung almost too far to the other side. 

Discussing in the Nineteenth Century the question whether there 
should be an Imperial University for women, Canon Browne says women 
should have opened to them (i) A course of higher education which is best 
fitted to develop and strengthen their intellectual and spiritual powers, and 
(2) A career in connection with higher education comparable in honor and 
emolument with that open to men. He considers that these can only be 
obtained by the establishment of a separate University for women, because 
those which we already have were founded by men, and their needs have 
been, and are solely considered in the arrangement of their curriculum. 

I should have referred last month to the “ Life of Frcebel,” by H. 
Courthope Bowen, of which the Pall Mall Gazette , March 13, says : “ We 
believe no one having to do with children, can but be benefitted by its 
perusal, and must also feel that many of the thoughts and methods if 
adopted by the teacher, must be a true and wholesome leavener in the life 
and education of the child.” 

Some unknown friend sent me this month an American paper which I 
have unfortunately mislaid, from which I cut an interesting article urging 
parents to give their children every opportunity of gardening, as the best 
means of teaching them to observe and to use their hands intelligently. 
Give them a little patch all to themselves, not put away in a corner, but 
where sun and air can give their efforts a chance of success, select such 
plants as are likely to shew encouraging results, and their simple flowers 
will be a never-failing* source of delight and instruction, especially if, as 
some small children I know have, they can also take possession of a little 
corner of the greenhouse for work on wet days under their mother’s eye. 

The following short article on Sunday Afternoon Music,’ from the same 
paper appeals to me very much : 

“ We have sometimes wondered whether we do not make a mistake in 
not making more of the love of music that seems to exist in the heart of 
every child of every nation. We often try to educate our children into a 
love of music by offering them that which is altogether beyond their 
capacity, and which they cannot at all understand. Our young people 
taken as a whole, in our homes I mean, while they have the innate love of 
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music, a re not trained to appreciate a high type of musical entertain*** . 
but if those of the household can only be quick enough to observe, a " ( j 
sympathetic enough to find out. there is always some k.nd of music th a 
the young people of the family w.l enjoy Let us make ,t a p art 0 f 0 * 
work to discover this, and get that kind into our homes. 

-To begin with, let us employ the simple Sunday School hymns that the 
little boys like to sing, and which were made to be sung lustily and loudly 
Let them have that kind to their heart’s content. It is a great deal better 
than for them to have no music in their lives, and the words, if not th 
melody, may perhaps help to make a little music in their souls. And l et 
every child be urged to join, no matter whether the little voice can keep j n 

♦Jtvio m* tnnp nr not. 


“ I remember well a family in which the father and mother had been good 
singers, and in which the older children were members of the church choir 
It was their habit to sing together for a half an hour after tea on Sunday 
evenings. Among the younger children of the family was one very timid 
little girl. I doubt if any one of them was more impressionable and 
sympathetic than this child. She loved the music and she loved the 
words; but alas! if she had a voice nobody had found it out, and yet she 
tried to sing. Her little notes came in at the wrong time, and the little 
voice piped up shrilly just when it ought to have been gentle and soft. Of 
course her older sisters laughed, and her older brothers teased her, and 
once when her whole soul was singing out in happy-hearted childish 
shrillness they all stopped and laughed. One of them said: “ Well, we 
might as well wait, for no one can sing unless that child keeps quiet.” 
Poor little sensitive heart. It never got over that blow, and though perhaps 
they never noticed it, and although they sung on Sunday night after Sunday 
night, this little girl never sang again, never disturbed them once after 
that, hull many a child, timid and sensitive, has had the fountain of song 
stopped in such little ways. So, for the children's sake begin simply. 
Sing something the litde ones can join in. Keep trying with them until 
they can sing something well enough so that they do enjoy it, and then get 
them to be quiet and sing to them something lovelier and sweeter, by 

ich their ear and heart may be trained to know the difference between 

‘? ood and dad * Begin at once, and put into the Sunday afternoon ten 
or niteen minutes of music." 

I have left myself little space to speak of Mrs. Reany’s readings for 
3 1 ren . on the “ Value of Little Things” in the Sunday Magazine, or 
hlc K ° n A T rchlmedes in Good Words (April) which will interest the 
lines' on^^Bab m^° U ^ ^ ou *° dnd s P a ce for these tenderest of all 


Where did you come from, baby dear ? 
Out of the everywhere into here. 


Where did you get those eyes of blue i 
Out of the sky as I came through. 

What makes the light in them sparkle and spin 
•Some of the starry twinkles left in. 


BOOKS. 
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Where did you get that little tear ? 

I found it waiting when I got here. 

What makes your forehead so smooth and high ? 
A soft hand stroked it as I went by. 

What makes your cheek like a warm white rose ? 
I saw something better than anyone knows. 

Whence that three-cornered smile of bliss ? 
Three angels gave me at once a kiss. 

Where did you get this pearly ear ? 

God spoke and it came out to hear. 

Where did you get these arms and hands ? 

Love made itself into bonds and bands. 

feet, whence did you come, you darling things? 
hrom the same box as the cherubs* wings. 

How 7 did they all just come to be you ? 

God thought about me, and so I grew. 

But how did you come to us, you dear ? 

God thought about you, and so I am here.” 


These are from the collected edition of Dr. George Macdonald’s poems 
which appeared last month, and many of the shorter lyrical pieces, such as 
" The Violin Songs,’’ “ Cottage Songs,” and “Poems for Children,” will 
be enjoyed by all who share the author’s love of children, love of nature, 
and love of God. 

May 5th, 1893. Pater Junior. 

Dear Editor, — I have benefited so much by the books recommended 
in the Parent' s Review , that I should like to mention a few which I have 
found very useful for the education of my children. 

First and foremost, “ Mair’s Arithmetic for Children,” 9 d., a wonderful 
little book for teaching the first elements of arithmetic mentally, and 
addition is treated in such a way that the child never wants to count on his 
fingers. I can also recommend “Nelson’s Star Arithmetic,” one little 
book for each standard, 2d. and yi. each; the rules are very clearly 
explained, and a great variety of sums is given. 

For Latin I use “ Elementa Latinae,” a very excellent simple book for 
beginners, to be followed by “ Kenedy’s Shorter Latin Primer,” it. As 
soon as the child has mastered the first and second declensions of sub- 
stantives and adjectives ; personal pronouns ; present, imperfect and 
future simple of the indicative of the first and second conjugation of active 
verbs, “ Sum Gradatim,” by Heatley and Kingdon, is a very nice book to 
use for construing, or as a reading book. It consists of very short stories 
in easy Latin, illustrating rules in grammar already learnt, and is much 
liked by the children. “Ritchie’s Fabulce Faciles” is a good book to 
use after “Gradatim,” and to a child familiar with Tanglewood tales, 
it is a great delight, as it is an old friend with a new face. 
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For French I find" L’Annee Prdparatoire de Grammaire," i* very good 
'Thc"Ho« 8 « that Jack Bull. .■' and '' Who Killed Cock R obm 


easy 
six ; 


or 

are 


be house mat - • u 

•n French One small sentence forms a lesson. Underneath i s a 

gl ' e h.. 1 arv each French word with its English equivalent. I have found it 
r«eat Hp For French reading books any of the following are nice f 0 
1 si, .» ten : "I.e Mx de GWle.” 2 f.-. "U Famine de 
Frisruet ” 2d. (the story of a family of sparrows) ; Les exploits de Jean 
IZ „ \ d • “ Mdmoires d’un dne,” 2 S. yl. ; “Les Malheurs de Sophie,” 
f; U . .. Un bon petit diable,” 2.9. yl . ; - Jean qui groyne et Jean qui rit,” 

’ ;V; “ Les Vacances,” 2S.yl.; “Letourdela France par deux enfants,” 
G Bruno, 2s., is a very nice reading book, very instructive, profusely 
illustrated, and much appreciated in the schoolroom. 

The following are charming story-books for boys of nine and upwards, 
full of adventure and also of useful information St. George for 
England ” (. Henty ), “Held Fast for England ” ( Henty ), “ Under Drake’s 
Fiao-” (Henty), Jack Archer” ( Henty ), “Lances of Lynwood” (Miss 
Young), “The Caged Lion” (Miss Young); “Dog Crusoe,” “Coral 
Island,’’ and “ Ungava,” (Ballantyne) ; “ Curiosities of Natural History” 
(Frank Buckland), and “ Gulliver’s Travels” beautifully illustrated, 5 . 9 ., 
published by Blackie, but perhaps this is better for reading aloud. So is 
Miss Maclehose’s “Tales from Spenser,” which can now be had for is. 6 d. 
For little children of five or six, “ Jackanapes, the story of a short life,” by 
Mrs. Ewing; “ The Wild Pigs,” “Earth’s Many Voices,” and “ Chirp and 
Chatter” are very pretty, especially the two latter, which are full of 
nature-lore and sweet moral lessons, delightful to a little child. 

For parents who wish to inculcate church doctrine, I can thoroughly 
recommend Miss Young’s “Teachings on the Church Catechism for the 
little ones,” and for children of nine and over “ Our Parish Church,” by 
Baring Gould. Both books are for reading aloud, and are excellent in their 
way. There may be in both certain things that all would not approve of, 
but it is easy to skip a little, as I have done rr.yself in one or two places, 
and though I have tried to find books to my mind on this subject, I have 
found none that I like so well. Baring Gould’s book is full of anecdote, 
and I have found it invaluable. 


u a r. 


Dear Editor, — H. B. will find a very simple book of songs published 
by Rainsford and Son, 2, Princes Street, Oxford Circus, entitled: “Songs 
and Jokes for Little Folks,” by Lindsay Lennox. They are sweet and 
amusing, and a very young child can play the accompaniments. 

Northolme, Chorley, May sth. A. W* 

Dear Editor, — In answer to H. B.’s enquiry for an inexpensive book 
of songs for young children, I write to say that I have found — No. i» “ ^ 
Child’s Garden of Verses,” it., published by Enoch and Sons, 14, Great 
Marlborough Street, W., a very nice book. - Merry Crotchets and 
Quavers,” it., W. Morley and Co., 127, Regent Street, W., also contains 
some pretty action songs.— Yours, &e., 

Ackworth School, near Pontefract. E. MADELINE COLLINSON. 
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\_ The Editor is not responsible for the opinions of Correspondents .] 

Dear Editor, A little scene I witnessed last week brought forcibly 
to my mind Mrs. Hart-Davis’ remarks on the word naughty, in her most 
valuable paper on “ Child Nature ” in the Parents' Review . 

A baby, two-and-a-half years old, was sitting for her portrait to an 
Italian sculptor. Baby sat perfectly still for about ten minutes, fascinated 
with its growing likeness and the intent face of the artist. Then it began 
to move a little on its nurse’s knee, who tried by forcibly holding the child 
down to keep her motionless. This naturally irritated the model, who 
then insisted on getting down on to the floor. The artist then attempted 
to bribe the baby by offering a cast of a cupid, and the ruse succeeded for 
about five minutes, when baby again became restless, and begged to be 
allowed to go down. The nurse, instead of allowing her to do so for a few 
minutes, grasped her by both arms, saying, “ Baby, you are a very naughty 
girl.” This was the climax. Baby kicked with might and main, exclaim- 
ing, “ No, I’m not.” The poor artist tried to sooth her by offering 
another plaster baby, and saying, “No, no.” But all was of no avail. 
He had to give up his subject, while the nurse dressed baby between shakes 
and exclamations of “ You naughty girl,” and finally carried her screaming 
and shrieking out of the studio. I can only refer parents who have not 
done so already, to Mrs. Hart-Davis’ paper, to learn from it how the poor 
child ought to have been managed. 


Dear Editor, — Anent “ Picture Talk,’’ I may quote a case fully confirm- 
ing your warning not to contradict a child’s statement of fact in anypictuie 
studied. It was that of a brother of my own, who died when under two 
years of age. He was much brought out through talk about pictures, and 
on one occasion, commenting on a vignette of Bewick s, in which a dog 
was noted, called out excitedly, “ Nunny dog, mamma, nunny dog. 

Tom,” said my mother, less keenly observant, “ there’s no other dog that 
I can see.” However, as the child insisted that there it was, she looked 
more closely, and, to their mutual delight, discovered the head of a 
“ nunny ” dog appearing just above the water in which it was swimming. 
The same child, trained to “ see ” in an orchard, could well distinguish 
an “ appoo ” from a “ pay,” as pointed to for naming. 

I quote my mother’s stories from memory, going back some fifty years, 
but can vouch for the above as substantially correct. SAM 


